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INTRODUCTION. 


rPHOUGH  the  following  cbfervarions  are 
JL  written  in  the  Englifh  language,  in  conic- 
quence  of  its  being  moil  familiar  to  the  perfons 
by  whom  they  are  fuggefted;  yet  it  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  an  attentive  reader,  that  they  are  in  general 
applicable  to  the  greater  part  of  European  nates. 
In  what  degree  they  are  applicable  to  England  in 
particular,  it  would  be  prefumption  to  determine. 
That  ciu  eft  ion  mud  be  fubmitted  to  the  conn  der¬ 
ation  of  the  candid  and  judicious.  Britain,  it  is  true, 
though  (he  can  boaft  a  conftitution  which  hath 
been  the  pride  of  her  own  fons,- — the  admiration 
of  foreign  philofophers, — and  which  will  ever  be 
the  envy  of  foreign  nobleffe;  cannot  boaft  that 
her  ftrength  and  her  beauty  have  been  unimpaired 
by  time,  that  her  virtue  hath  uniformly  refilled 
the  infidious  corrupter.  Did  ever  any  human 
inftitution  exift  for  centuries  without  being  at 
all  abufed  and  deformed?  What  if  our  legifla- 
ture  had  become  corrupt, — our  prelates,  cour¬ 
tiers,- — our  fpiritual  guides,  but  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind ;  what  if  our  boroughs  had  become  the 
theatres  of  riot  and  cabal, — our  courts  of  juftice 
the  fchools  of  chicanery, — and  our  caftles*  the 

a  2  haunts 


*  An  appellation  formerly  given  to  the  houfes  of  Englifnmen. 
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haunts  of  exclfemen;  what  if  our  arms  had  been 
employed  to  carry  bloodfhed  and  devaluation  to  the 
r  enrol  eft  regions  of  the  globe,— our  revenue  pro- 
ftituted  to  debauch  the  virtuous,  and  to  reward 
the  guilty,— our  laws  perverted  to  pumfh  the  pa¬ 
triot,  and  to  fcreen  the  incendiary;  what  if  our 
burthens  had  been  accumulated;  what* if  eur  agri¬ 
culture  had  been  checked  by  tythes,  our  manu¬ 
factures  fettered  by  excifes,  and  our  commerce 
oppreffed  by  monopolies;— ftill  fhould  wre  not 
fhrink  from  the  doctrine  advanced  by  a  celebrated 
republican,  that  the  fun  of  her  glory  is  fall  delcend- 
ing  to  the  horizon,  that  her  philofophy  has  crofted 
the  channel, — -her  freedom  the  Atlantic,  and  her- 
felf  palling  to  that  awful  diffolution,  whole  iflue 
is  not  given  human  forelight  to  lean  ?  § 

But  we  dare  not  make  thefe  affertions.  We 
would  albert  nothing,  which  we  are  not  warranted 

C_T  ' 

by  high  authority  in  alberting.  By  high  autho¬ 
rity,— the  authority  of  the  Houle  of  Commons, 
—we  are  warranted  in  aftertin u,  that  u  the  in- 
fl iience  of  the  crown  hath  increafed,  is  increafmg, 
and  ought  to  be  diminilhed.5 ?  By  high  autho¬ 
rity,- — the  authority  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  j'— we  are  warranted  in  alberting,  that 
u  the  number  of'  perbons  who  are  buffered  to  vote 
for  electing  the  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  do  not  at  this  time  amount  to  one  Jixtb  part 

of. 

5  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  written  by  Thomas  Jefferfon,  1787, 
page  ill. 

f  See  his  bill  entitled,  “  An  ad  for  declaring  and  refloring  the  natural, 
unalienable,  and  equal  right  of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britc-iin  (infants, 
&c.  excepted),  to  vote  in  the  cle&ion  of  their  reprefentatives,” 
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of  the  whole  commons  of  this  realm,  whereby 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  laid  commons  are  de¬ 
prived  of  their  right  to  eleht  their  representatives, 
and  the  confent  of  the  majority  of  the  whole 
community  to  the  palling  of  laws,  is  given  by 
perfons  whom  they  have  not  delegated  for  that 
purpofe,  and  the  majority  of  the  community, 
are  governed  by  laws  made  by  a  very  fmall  part.7’ 
By  high  authority,— the  authority  of  the  fame 
Duke  of  Richmond, — the  prefent  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  ,■ — -Earl  Stanhope,— the  right  honourable  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitt,  ||  &c.  &c.— we  are  warranted  in  affert- 
ing,  that  “  without  a  parliamentary  reformation, 
neither  the  liberty  of  the  nation  can  be  preferred, 
nor  the  permanence  of  a  wife  and  virtuous  admi- 
niftration  be  fecure.” 

It  is  the  peculiar  happinefs  of  Britain  that  die 
has  now  at  the  helm,  men  who  have  been  fenfible 
of  the  danger  of  the  veflel;  and  who  have  flood 
foremoft  to  refcue  her  from  deftruction.  The  na¬ 
tion  relied  much  upon  their  integrity,- — expected 
much  from  the  ardour,  the  fteadinefs,  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  exertions.  Nor  has  fhe  been 
entirely  difappointed.  Ere  a  year  had  eiapfed, 
with  what  zeal  did  the  right  honourable  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  firft  Lord  of  the 
Treafury,  come  forward  in  fupphrt  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform?  Ere  ten  years  from  the  peace 
were  accomplilhed,  with  what  attention  to  the 
eale  and  interefls  of  the  people,  did  he  with  the 
aid  of  exemplary  economy,  and  unnaralelled  fkill 

in 


i!  See  the  refolutions  at  a  numerous  and  refpeclable  meeting  of  memters 
•f  parliament,  &c.  May  16,  17S5. 
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in  finance,  relieve  a  nation  burthened  with  nearly 
feventeen  millions  of  taxes,  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousands,  in  confequence  of  which 
amazing  reduction,  an  individual  who  before 
paid  in  taxes  twenty-fix  pounds  annually,  will 
now  pay  little  more  than  twenty-five  pounds  ten 
fhillings. 

When  in  former  times,  did  the  people  enjoy 
fo  much  encouragement  to  fcek  a  redrefs  of  griev¬ 
ances?  When  had  they  ever  equal  reafon  to 
defire  fuch  a  reformation  in  parliament,  as  will 
fecure  u  permanence  to  a  wile  and  virtuous  ad- 
miniftration  ?”  Let  them  leek  that  reform,  there¬ 
fore  by  temperate  and  firm,  and  conflitutional  ex¬ 
ertions.  It  is  true  indeed  (if  we  may  venture  to 
adopt  the  fevere  language  of  his  grace  of  Rich¬ 
mond*)  cc  the  people  have  been  fo  often  deceived, 
that  they  will  now  fcarcely  trull  any  fet  of 
men:”  and  if  after  all  their  pleafing  expectations, 
their  exertions  Ihouid  again  prove  ineffectual; — 
if  after  all,  they  fiiould  have  the  mortification  of 
feeing  a  body  of  men  in  whom  all  their  hopes 
centre,  reluctantly  retire  from  the  poll  of  honour 
and  of  duty,  without  being  able  to  accomplilh 
their  labours  of  patriotifm;- — it  is  then,  and  in 
fuch  circumllances  only,  that  the  editors  with 
their  fellow  citizens  to  confider  the  following 
reflections  as  addrefled  to  Englilhmen* 

*  Letter  to  Col.  Sharman, 
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THOUGHTS 


ON 


EMIGRATION. 


r  |  1HE  cordideraticns  which  fuggeft  themfelves  to  our 
minds  upon  this  fubjecl,  we  ihail  fcate  under  the  four 
following  heads : 

I.  Reafcns  for  thinking  of  a  removal. 

II.  The  diicouragements  attending  it. 

III.  The  moft  eligible  country  for  removing  to. 

IV.  The  fteps  to  be  taken  by  thofe  who  have  it  in  con¬ 
templation. 

FIRST. 

REASONS  FOR  REMOVING. 


Among  thefe  may  be  mentioned, 

I.  The  difference  of  the  public  burthens  in  America ,  and  in 

Europe. 

Uocn  an  average,  a  family  of  fix  perfons,  in  one  European 
ftate,  pays  in  taxes  every  year,  upwards  of  feventeen  pounds. 
In  America,  a  family  of  the  fame  fize,  pays  only  thirty  {hil¬ 
lings  a  year.  Yet  life,  liberty,  and  property,  are  certainly, 
at  this  {mail  expence,  at  leaf:  as  well  fecured  in  America, 
as  in  this  Quarter  of  the  globe. 

i  o 

^  I  dCxV  (%s  the  anther  of  a  valuable  pamphlet)  any 
perfon  to  produce,  from  the  mod:  defpotic  ftates,  an  in- 
ftancs  of  a  nation  labouring  under  fuch  accumulated  taxes 
and  confequent  diftrefs,  as  that  which  preiTes  upon  the  people 
cf  Great  Britain.  One  half  of  the  quantum  of  our  griev¬ 
ances  was  found  aufhcient  to  overthrow  the  fabric  of  French 

tyranny. 
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tyranny;  one  half  of  the  mifery  under  which  we  groan, 
would  raise,  in  the  moft  abfolute  governments  of  Alia,  a 
crv  of  vengeance  !  which  would  caufe  the  tyrant  to  totter  on 

j  O  J 

his  throne. 

u  I  have  travelled  over  a  large  portion  of  the  empire  of 
Turkey,  one  of  the  moft  defpotic  countries  in  the  world;  and 
the  relative  fituation  of  the  people  of  Turkey,  and  that  of  Eng¬ 
land,  appears  to  me  to  hand  nearly  as  follows. — In  Turkey, 
I  found  that  a  peafant  or  labouring  mechanic,  by  three  or 
four  days  moderate  labour  in  the  week,  could  maintain  a 
numerous  family  of  children  :  In  England,  on  the  contrary, 
the  peafant  or  mechanic  is  often  deterred  from  marriage  by 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  bread;  and  ffiould  he  venture 
upon  a  wife,  he  finds  that  fix  days  inceffimt  labour  fcarcely 
enables  him  to  fupport  his  family  through  the  week.  In 
Turkey,  the  great  body  of  the  people  participate  largely  in 
all  the  natural  productions  of  the  country :  In  England,  on 
the  contrary,  the  peafant,  or  labouring  mechanic,  is  feldom 
permitted  to  indulge  in  the  comforts  of  his  climate,  procured 
as  they  are  by  the  labour  of  his  hands:  In  Turkey,  a  man 
may  be  poor  with  impunity:  a  moderate  man  may  fit  down 
uhmolefted,  in  the  philofophical  enjoyments  of  temperance, 
and  leifure  rendered  grateful,  by  the  viciffitude  or  toil  with¬ 
out  fatigue.  But  in  England,  where  the  poor  are  perfecuted 
as  much  as  they  are  defpifed,  relaxtion  from  labour  is  a 
bleffing  which  they  never  can  enjoy.  In  fuch  a  country  as 
this,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  a  man  to  fay,  My  defires  are 
far  removed  from  the  paths  of  ambition,  I  am  fatisfied  with 
the  firnple  produce  of  my  garden ;  why,  then,  fhould  I  toil 
for  ever? — But  you  mu  ft  labour  for  me,  cries  his  grace  the 
Archbiffiop — and  for  me,  cries  the  excifeman — and  for  me, 
and  for  me,  and  for  me,  exclaim  a  crowd  of  court  parafites, 
and  royal  myrmydons;  fo  that  after  fubmitting  to  their 
claims,  and  fatisfying  the  demands  of  the  landed  penfioner, 
the  poor  man  finds,  that,  of  fix  days  inceffimt  toil,  nothing 
remains  to  himfelf  and  his  unhappy  family,  but  a  little  black 
break  to  moiften  with  their  tears.”  -  (A  Review  of  the  Con- 
ftitut’on  of  Great  Britain.) 

Though  we  have  quoted  this  pafiage  as  containing  a  cu¬ 
rious  reprefentation  of  important  fadls ;  yet  we  would  by 
no  means  avail  ourfelves  of  it,  as  giving  any  additional 
weight  to  our  arguments.  Thefe,  we  would  remind  the 
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reader,  are  to  be  applied  to  England,  only  upon  tbe  fuppo- 
iition  that  adminiftration  ftiould  be  unable  to  profecute  thole 
plans  of  reformation  which  men  of  the  greateff  refpeclabi- 
lity  in  adminiftration  formerly  delineated.  And  even  with 


regard  to  its  prefent  condition,  exceptions  to  the  above  efti- 
mate  mult  undoubtedly  be  made  in  favour  of  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  counties,  in  the  more  profpcrous  ftate  of  their  ma¬ 
nufactures. 


2.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  juft  ice ,  from  the  expence  of  fuits 
and  the  complication  of  the  laws . 

We  are  perpetually  told,  that  the  laws  are  the  fame  for 
the  rich  and  for  the  poor.  How  long  are  we  to  be  deluded 
with  this  impofing  ibphiftry?  We  all  know  that  a  poor 
man  would  be  cruihed  in  feeking  juftice  from  the  "i quire  : 
and  that  the  ’fquire  himfelf  might  be  ruined,  in  vindicating 
his  rights  in  oppofition  to  the  overgrown  wealth  of  a  peer. 

Even  in  criminal  cafes,  we  often  fuffer  the  rufSan  and 
the  plunderer  to  continue  his  depredations,  rather  than 
hazard  his  efcape  by  legal  quibbles*,  or  incur  the  expence  of 
bringing  him  to  punifhinent. 


3.  The  intricacy  of  the  laws ,  and  the  vexatious  hinderance  to 
fubfaniial  jufice ,  from  the  frequent  failure  in  the  forms  of 
proceedings. 

As  an  illuftration  of  this  obfervation,  we  would  quote 
what  Barlow  fays  in  reference  to  England  in  particular. 

As  to  the  general  fyftem  of  the  laws,  on  which  all 
property  depends,  no  man  in  the  kingdom  knows  them, 
2nd  no  man  pretends  to  know  them.  They  are  a  fathomlefs 

B  abyfs, 

.o'  *  m  * 

*  On  Saturday,  September  15th  1792,  Ifaae  i\Ioore,  a  letter-carrier 
belonging  to  the  General  Poft-Oiiice,  was  tried  for  taking  a  bank-note  out  of 
fn-o  letters.  It  was  proved  that  one  half  of  the  faid  note  had  been  fent  on  the 
2 1 ft  of  June,  and  the  other  half  by  the  poll  on  the  following  day, — that  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  letters  containing  thefe  haifs,  had  been  delivered  to  the  perfon 
to  whom  they  were  directed,  and  that  the  fame  bank-note,  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  had  been  offered,  by  the  prifoner,  in  payment  for  a  great  coat. 
The  jury  pronounced  him  guilty.  However,  the  counfel  for  the  prifoner 
took  a  l? gal  objection.  In  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  for  lecu- 
ring  the  fade  delivery  of  letters,  it  is  faid  “  that  for  the  better  fecurir.g 
tne  iafe  delivery  of  a  letter  or  letters  containing,  a  bank-note  or  bank-notes.'  ’ 
Thefe  words,  it  was  aflerted,  could  not  apply  to  the  prefent  cafe,  becaufe 
neither  of  the  letters  ftolen,  contained  a  bank-note ,  but  only  half  a  one. 

‘The  judge  faid,  that  the  objection  teas  worthy  of  consideration.  He  declined  giv¬ 
ing  any  opinion  upon  it  now  ;  BUT  rsssrvbd  it  for  tub  DSTlRMiN.vTio:* 
ti  Tfiii  Twskvs  jvoeis. 
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*byfs,  that  exceeds  all  human  faculties  to  found.  They 
are  ftudied  not  to  be  understood,  but  to  be  difputed:  not 
to  give  information,  but  to  breed  confufion.  The  man 
wliofe  property  is  depending  on  a  fuit  at  law,  dares  not  lock 
Into  the  gulph  that  fenara-tes  him  from  the  wifhed  for  deci¬ 
sion:  he  has  no  confidence  in  himfelf,  nor  in  reafon,  nor 
in  juftice :  he  mounts  on  the  back  of  a  lawyer,  like  one  of 
Mr.  Burke’s  heroes  in  chivalry, between  the  wings  of  a  griffin, 
and  trulls  the  pilotage  of  a  man,  who  is  fuperior  to  him¬ 
felf  only  in  the  confidence  which  refults  from  having  no¬ 
thing  at  flake.”  (See  Barlow’s  Advice  to  the  privileged 
orders,  page  126,  See.) 

4.  The  love  of  independence. 

To  fay  nothing  of  the  needlefs  inequality  of  ranhy  it  will  fuf- 
fice  to  obferve,  that  in  Europe  the  divifion  of  property  is  fo  un¬ 
equal,  that  in  many  places,  the  haughty,  tyrannizing  difpofition 
of  the  great  land-holders,  and  the  degrading  fervility  of  their 
dependents,  cannot  fail  to  remind  one  of  the  ages  of  feudal 
barbarifm.  A  debafement  of  foul,  and  a  defffiuCtive  igno¬ 
rance,  is  the  neceffiary  effeCt  upon  both  parties.  In  manu¬ 
facturing  countries,  the  evil  is  fcarcely  ieffened.  How  pre¬ 
carious  is  the  lituation  of  our  manufacturing  labourers  ? 
What  fad  reverfes  do  they  experience,  through  the  irritabi¬ 
lity  of  trade  :  an  inflability,  which  induces  extravagance 
and  idlenefs  in  profperous  times,  and  gives  poignancy  to 
want  and  poverty  when  trade  declines,  tho’  but  for  a  feafon. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  a  late  hiflorian  of  the  city  of  Lyons, 
in  France,  that  the  life  of  the  manufacturers  there,  (tho* 
the  fame  as  elfewhere)  is  fo  varied  by  too  much  hard  labour, 
and  too  much  diffipation,  by  too  frequent  alterations  of  po¬ 
verty  and  plenty,  that  a  manufacturing  family  lias  never 
been  able  to  rear  a  third  generation.  Too  much,  and  too 
inceffiant  labour  for  a  period,  induces  ignorance,  for  it  cuts 
off  the  means  (the  time)  of  knowledge:  it  induces  drunk- 
ennefs  and  diffipation,  and  ultimately  idlenefs  j  for  relax¬ 
ation  being  neceffiary,  great  earnings  in  a  fhort  time,  tempt 
to  unneceffiary  indulgence.  Hence  habitual  diffipation,  vice 
*  and  difeafe.  And  after  all,  what  is  the  end  of  their  la¬ 
bours  ?  In  a  great  part  of  our  manufactories,  the  only  end 
of  them  is  to  feed  the  vanity  of  thofe  called  the  great,  in- 
ft ead  of  providing  the  real  neceffaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
The  poor  are  overworked  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  rick: 

and 
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slid  one  part  of  the  community  is  kept  in  ignorance,  for  the 
fake  of  fupporting  the  other  in  vice.  Children  are  torn 
from  their  parents:  the  connection  between  parent  and  child 
is  prematurely  cut  off :  natural  affection  is  extirpated : — 
fome  of  them  become  victims  to  avarice,  whilft  others  are 
returned  from  the  factories  to  their  refpective  parifhes, 
ufelefs  members  of  the  community,  with  conftitutions  pro¬ 
bably  very  much  impaired,  and  in  no  refpect  trained  for  that 
ft  nation  in  life,  which  is  afterwards  to  afford  them  the 
means  of  an  honeft  livelihood.  When  confidering  fuch 

O 

facts  as  thefe,  Europeans  have  no  great  reafon  to  congra¬ 
tulate  themfelves  in  the  affylum  which  our  manufactories 
afford  from  the  fcorns  and  oppreffion  of  the  lords  of  the  foil. 

In  America,  both  the  laws  and  the  ffate  of  fociety,  form 
a  barrier  aqainft  thefe  evils.  There  the  labourer  feels  his 
importance:  becaufe  labour  is  fcarce,  and  land  abundant. 
The  principal  employments  are  the  cultivating  of  the  earth, 
and  providing  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  with  houfes, 
and  cloathing,  and  furniture,  and  utenfils.  Little  there¬ 
fore  deoends  upon  the  caprice  of  fafhion;  and  tolerably  rood 
workmen  are  fare  to  find  employment.  Nor  is  the  trades- 
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man  refrained  by  corporation  laws,  from  fetting  uo  his  bu- 
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finefs.  He  is  free  of  the  whole  country.  Nor  is  the  bus- 

j 

band-man  humbled  and  harraiied  by  feudal  fervices  to  a 

d 

lord,  by  tythes  or  by  game-laws.  Land  itfelf  is  not  fo  mo¬ 
nopolized  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  a  perfon  of  finall 
property.  For  a  very  inconfiderable  fum,  he  may  have  as 
much  as  he  could  wifh,  and  may  call  it  his  own.* 

b  2  Society 


*  The  unoccupied  lands  are  fold  by  the  Irate  (Pennfylvania)  for  about  fix 
guineas,  inclufxve  of  all  charges,  per  hundred  acres.  But  as  moil  of  the 
lands  that  are  fettled,  are  procured  from  perfons  who  had  purchafed  them 
from  rhe  {late,  they  are  fold  to  the  firft  fettler  for  a  much  higher  price.  The 
qualify  of  the  foil;  its.  vicinity  to  mills,  court-houfes,  places  of  worfhip,  and 
navigable  veater  ;  the  diihance  of  land  carriage  to  the  fea  ports  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  or  Baltimore,  and  the  nature  of  the  roads,  all  influence  the  price  of  land 
to  the  hr  ft  fettler.  The  quantity  of  cleared  land,  and  the  nature  of  the  im¬ 
provements,  added  to  all  the  above  circumftances,  influence  the  price  of 
farms  to  the  fecond  and  third  fettlers.  Hence  the  price  of  land  to  the  firib 
etuer  is  irom  a  quarter  of  a  guinea  to  two  guineas  per  acre,  and  the  price 
©f  farms  is  from  one  guinea  to  ten  guineas  per  acre,  to  the  fecond  and  third 
fettlers,  according  as  the  land  is  varied  by  the  before  mentioned, circrmilance*. 
Wnen  the  firft  fettler  is  unable  to  purchafe,  he  often  takes  a  tract  of  land  for 
feven  years  on  a  leafe,  and  contrails,  inftead  of  paying  a  rent  in  cafh,  to  clear 
fitty  acres  of  land,  to  build  a  log  cabin,  and  a  barn,  and  t,c  plant  an  orchard  on 
it.  This  trail,  after  the  expiration  of  this  leafc,  fells  or  rents  for  a  considerable 
profit,  Ivlorfe  p.  516, 


/ 
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*e  Society  (obferves  the  American  Farmer),  <(  is  not  com** 
pofed,  as  in  Europe,  of  great  lords  who  poftefs  every  thing, 
and  of  a  herd  of  people  who  have  nothing.  Here  are  no 
ariftocratical  families,  no  courts,  no  kings,  no  bilhops,  no 
eccleiiaftical  dominion,  no  invilible  power  giving  to  a  few  a 
very  vilible  one,  no  great  manufactures  employing  thoulands, 
no  great  refinements  of  luxury.  The  rich  and  the  poor  are 
not  fo  far  removed  from  each  other  as  they  are  in  Europe. 
Some  few  towns  excepted,  wc  are  all  tillers  of  the  earth, 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Weft  Florida.  We  are  a  people  of 
cultivators,  icatterd  over  an  immenfe  territory,  communi¬ 
cating  with  each  other  bv  means  of  good  roads  and  navi- 
gable  rivers,  united  by  the  lilktn  bands  of  mild  government, 
all  refpeciing  the  laws,  without  dreading  their  power,  be-* 
caufe  they  are  equitable.  We  are  all  animated  with  the  ipirit 
ef  an  mduftry  which  is  unfettered  and  unreftrained,  becaufe 
each  perfon  works  for  himfelf.  If  he  travels  through  our 
rural  y  Ter  ids ,  he  views  not  the  hoftile  caftle  and  the  haughty 
man  (ion  contra '  ted  with  the  clay-built  hut  and  miferable 
cabin,  where  cattle  and  men  help  to  keep  each  other  warm, 
vnd  dwell  in  meannefs,  fmoke,  and  indigence.  A  pleaftng 
uniformity  of  decent  competence  appears  throughout  our 
habitations.  The  meaneft  of  cur  log-houfes  is  a  dry  and 
comfortable  habitation.  Lawyer  or  merchant  are  the  faireft 
titles  our  towns  afford  :  tl  at  of  a  farmer  is  the  only  appella¬ 
tion  the  rural  inhabitants  of  our  country. 

u  In  this  great  American  afylum,  the  poor  of  Europe  have 
by  fome  means  met  together,  and  in  cordequence  of  various 
caufes.  lb  what  purpofe  fhould  they  afk  one  another  what 
countrymen  they  are  ?  Alas,  two  thirds  of  them  had  no 
country.  Can  a  wretch,  who  wanders  about,  who  works  and 
ftarves,  whofe  life  Is  a  continual  feene  of  fore  affliction  or 
pinching  penury,  can  that  man  call  England  or  any  other 
kingdom  his  country?  A  country  that  had  no  bread  for  him 
whofe  fields  procured  him  no  harveft  ,  who  met  with  nothing 
but  the  frowns  of  the  rich,  the  feverity  of  the  laws,  with  jails 
and  punifhments  ;  who  owned  not  a  tingle  foot  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  furface  of  this  planet.  No  !  Urged  by  a  variety  of 
motives  here  they  came.  Every  thing  has  tended  to  rege¬ 
nerate  them.  New  laws,  a  new  mode  of  11  vino-,  a  new  fo- 
cial  fyftem.  Here  they  are  become  men.  In  Europe  they 
were  as  fo  many  ufelefs  plants^  wanting  vegetative  mould 
-  and 
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ana  refreshing  fhowers.  They  withered;  and  were  mowed 
down  by  want,  hunger,  and  war ;  but  now,  by  the  power 
of  transplantation,  like  all  other  plants,  they  have  taken 
root  and  fiourifhed!  Formerly  they  were  not  numbered  in 
any  civil  lifts  of  their  country,  except  in  thofe  of  the  poor: 
here  they  rank  as  citizens.  By  what  inviftble  power  hath 
this  furprifing  metamorphofis  been  performed  ?  By  that 
of  the  laws  and  that  of  their  induftry.  The  laws,  the  in¬ 
dulgent  laws,  protect  them  as  they  arrive,  flamping  cn  them 
the  fymbol  of  adoption  :  they  receive  ample  rewards  for  their 
labours :  thefe  accumulated  rewards  procure  them  lands : 
thofe  lands  confer  on  them  the  title  of  freemen,  and  to  that 
title  every  benefit  is  affixed  which  men  can  poflibly  require. 

Europe  contains  hardly  any  other  diftinctions  but  lords 
and  tenants;  this  fair  country  alone  is  fettled  by  freeholders, 
the  poiTeiTors  of  the  foil  they  cultivate,  members  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  they  obey,  and  the  framers  of  their  own  laws,  by 
means  of  their  reprefentatives.  A  hundred  families,  barely 
exifting  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland,  will  here,  in  fix  years, 
caufe  an  annual  exportation  of  10,000  bufhels  of  wheat: 
ico  bufhels  being  but  a  common  quantity  for  an  induftrious 
family  to  fell,  if  they  cultivate  good  land.  It  is  here  then 
that  the  idle  may  be  employed,  the  ufelefs  become  ufeful, 
and  the  poor  become  rich;  but  by  riches  I  do  not  mean  cold 
and  fiber;  we  have  but  little  cf  thofe  metals:  I  mean  abet¬ 
ter  fort  cf  wealth ;  cleared  lands,  cattle,  good  houfes,  good 
clothes,  and  an  increafe  of  people  to  enjoy  them.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  (dated  June  14, 
1791.)  to  a  day  labourer,  at  Afhton  in  the  Willows,  from 
his  fon  William  Lomas,  a  tanner,  and  farmer  of  his  own 
land  at  Wefterley  in  Rhode  Ifiand. 

(£  ibices  of  land  in  America  are  verv  variable  accordincr 
to  the  fituation  and  foil.  Near  market  towns,  the  fea  fide, 
and  navigable  rivers,  it  is  much  higher,  than  back  in  the 
country.  Land  may  be  bought  for  4,  54  8,  10,  15,  qo, 
40,  or  50  Englifh  crowns  per  acre.  I  fhould  advife  a  man 
in  your  country  to  go  to  York  ftate,  the  weft  and  north 
parts  of  that  ftate  being  new,  and  juft  fettling.  I  have 
teen  three  times  in  that  ftate  within  a  year,  and  like  the 
land  better  than  this  way.  There  are  twenty  towns  about 
ninety  miles  weft  from  Albany  furv eyed,  27,000  acres: — 
fold  in  lotSj  250  acres  ia  a  lot.  I  have  been  on  the  land, 

and 
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fcnd  think  it  very  good  land,  clear  of  ftones,  and  well 
watered.  I  with  twelve  more,  have  bought  thirteen  lots, 
at  2s.  3d.  fterling  per  acre.  I  dont  think  there  is  more  than 
one  town  fold  yet.  The  flrft  of  December,  1 790,  it  began 
to  fell  about  100  miles  weft  from  that.  I  underhand  they 
join  and  take  a  town  at  lefs  that  is.  per  acre.  I  think  not 
half  that  ftate  is  fettled j  but  fettling  faft.  Albany  is  near 
the  head  of  tide  water  on  Kudfon’s  river.  If  you  want  to 
be  informed  about  our  ftates*,  read  Modes  American  Geo¬ 
graphy.  Rents  are  paid  moftly  in  produce:  and  produce 
fells  here,— -Indian  corn  2s.  3d  :  rye  2s.  6d  :  wheat  4s.  6d  : 
barley  2s  :  oats  is:  beans  3s.  46.  :  per  bufhel :  cyder  filled 
at  the  prefs,  3s.  4b.  per  barrel:  beef  and  mutton,  2d.  to 


2d. |  per  pound:  pork,  2d.t  per  pound,  besf  in  the  fall, 
to  15s.  per  hundred.  This  is  fterling.”* 
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5.  The  ambition  of  becoming  citizens. 

The  inhabitants  of  Europe  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fubjeTs\ 
but  not  citizens.  They  are  under  the  terror  of  the  laws  , 
but  they  have  no  concern  in  making  them.  They  are  com-* 
pelled  to  pay  the  taxes ;  but  they  have  no  voice  to  grant  or 
to  with-hold  them.  They  fupport  the  public  offices:  but 
they  arc  fhut  out  from  the  enjoyment  of  them.  Thcfe  are 
lavifhed  upon  the  creatures  of  the  ruling  faction.  It  is 
otherwife  in  America.  There  every  man  feds  and  enjoys 
in  its  full  extent,  that  importance  which.  God  and  nature 
have  given  to  him. 

6.  An  attachment  to  religious  equality  and  to  religious  harmony  . 

In  America,  yon  are  not  compelled  to  pay  towards  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  a  faith  which  you  do  not  believe,  or  to  the  liip~ 
port  of  a  form  of  church  difeipline,  which  you  hold  to  be 
ufelefs,  or  flavifh,  or  antichriftian,  or  all  of  them.  You 
are  not  threatened  with  fines  or  imprifonment  for  any  arti¬ 
cle  of  your  creed,  nor  excluded  from  the  common  honours 
and  offices  of  the  ftate,  on  account  of  any  fingularities  oF 
•worfhip.  In  America  you  are  at  liberty  to  maintain  any 
religion,  as  God  and  your  confidence  didate. 

Hence  rankling  jealouftes,  furious  anathemas,  unchriftian 
druggies  for  afcendancy,  are  unknown.  You  may  calmly 


enquire 


*  Compare  the  prices  of  had  and  provisions  mentioned  in  the  following- 
Account  of  Kentucky. 


inquire  after  truth  :  Ycu  may,  with  chrlfHan  ardour  and 
chriftian  meeknefs  aiTert  it,  without  deftroying  good  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  without  being  reminded  of  the  legal  reftraints 
upon  herely,  or  feeling  the  more  terrible  vengeance  of  illegal 
bigotry  and  violence.  u  Since  the  revolution,  by  which  all 
denominations  were  put  on  an  equal  footing,  there  have 
been  no  difputes  between  different  religious  focieties.  They 
all  agree  to  differ.”  (Morfe,  page  432.) 

7.  The  defire  cf  providing  for  ones  children ,  and  of  educating 

them  in  the  habits  of  virtue . 

((  In  the  old,  long  fettled  countries  of  Europe  (obfervcs 
Dr.  Franklin)  all  arts,  trades,  profeffions,  farms,  See.  are 
fo  full,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  poor  man  who  has  childreq, 
to  place  them,  where  they  may  gain,  or  learn  to  gain  a 
decent  livelihood.  The  artifans,  who  fear  creating  future 
rivals  in  bufinefs,  refufe  to  take  apprentices  but  upon  condi¬ 
tions  of  money,  maintenance,  or  the  like,  which  the  parents 
are  unable  to  comply  with.  Hence  the  youth  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  dragged  up  in  ignorance  of  every  gainful  art,  and 
obliged  to  become  foldiers,  or  fervants,  or  thieves,  for  a 
fubliftence.  In  America  the  rapid  increafe  of  inhabitants 
takes  away  that  fear  of  rivalfhip,  and  artifans  willingly  re¬ 
ceive  apprentices  from  the  hope  of  profit  by  their  labour 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time  ftipulated,  after  they  fhall  be 
inftructed.  Hence  it  is  eafy  for  poor  families  to  get  their 
children  inffructed,  for  the  artifans  are  fo  deiirous  cf  ap¬ 
prentices,  that  many  of  them  will  even  give  money  to  the 
parents  to  have  boys  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  bound 
apprentices  to  them,  till  the  age  of  twenty-one :  and  many 
poor  parents  have  by  that  means,  on  their  arrival  in  the 
country,  raffed  money  enough  to  buy  land  fufficient  to 
eftablifh  themielves,  and  to  fubfift  the  reft  of  the  family  by 
agriculture.  Tbefe  contracts  for  apprentices  are  made  be¬ 
fore  a  magiftrate,  who  regulates  the  agreement  according  to 
reaion  and  juftice:  and,  having  in  view  the  formation  of 
fome  ufeful  citizen,  obliges  the  maffer  to  engage  by  a  written 
indenture,  not  only  that  during  the  time  of  fervice  fti¬ 
pulated,  the  apprentice  fhall  be  duly  provided  with  meat, 
drink,  apparel,  wafhing  and  lodging,  and  at  its  expiration 
with  a  complete  fuit  cf  clothes; — but  alfo  that  he  fhall  be 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  caff  accompts,  and  that  he  fhall 
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foe  well  inftrncied  in  the  art  or  profeffion  of  his  maifer,  op 
fome  other,  by  which  he  may  afterwards  gain  a  livelihood, 
and  be  able  in  his  turn  to  raife  a  family.”  (Information  to 
thofe  who  would  remove  to  America,  page  21.) 

As  to  the  profpeft  which  America  opens  with  regard  to 
morals;  it  muft  be  an  object  of  infinite  importance  to  pa¬ 
rents  of  reflection. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
feeing  employed  in  agriculture  ;§  their  manners  will  be  natu¬ 
rally  more  regular  and  innocent.*  Separated  by  their  occu¬ 
pation,  the  vicious  have  not  the  opportunity  of  countenancing 
and  encouraging  one  another.  The  nature  of  their  employ¬ 
ment  leads  to  regularity,  and  regularity  is  favourable  to  virtue. 
Their  gains  are  not  fo  fluctuating  as  in  manufactures,  and  the 
labourer  is  feldom  tempted  by  a  run  of  high  wages  for  a  few 
months,  to  contract  habits  of  aiffipation,  and  intemperance, 
and  floth.  Who  would  not  with  to  bring  up  his  children 
under  fuch  circumftances  ? — Among  the  prifoners  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  (fays  BrifTot),  not  one  in  ten  is  a  native  of  that 
country.  During  my  ftay  in  this  town,  one  robbery  only 
has  been  committed;  and  this  was  by  a  French  failor. 

8  Every  fubjeEl  of  a  degenerated  European  fate ,  is  necejfarily 
an  infrument  in  di fifing  thro  the  kingdorny  vanity ,  profit 
gacy  and  corruption. 

What  is  the  fource  of  the  degeneracy  of  thofe  called  the 
great,  but  the  immenfe  falaries  which  are  laviihed  upon 
them  out  of  the  public  purfe,  for  doing  nothing  ?  And 

what 

§  Morfe,  p.  82. 

*  {t  Thofe  who  labour  In  the  earth  are  the  chofen  people  of  God,  if  ever  he 
bad  a  chofen  people,  whole  breafts  he  has  made  his  peculiar  depofit  for  fub- 
ftantial  and  genuine  virtue.  It  is  the  focus  in  which  he  keeps  alive  that  fa-; 
cred  fire,  which  otherwife  might  efcape  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  morals  in  the  mafs  of  cultivators  is  a  phenomenon  of  which  no  age 
or  nation  has  fnrnilhed  an  example.  It  is  the  mark  fet  on.  thofe,  who  not 
looking  up  to  heaven,  to  their  own  foil  and  induftry  as  does  the  hufhandman 
for  their  fubfiftance,  depend  for  it  on  the  cafualties  and  caprice  of  cuftomers. 
Dependance  begets  fublervience  and  venality,  fuffocates  the  germ  of  virtue, 
and  prepares  fit  tools  for  the  defigns  of  ambition.  This,  the  natural  progrefs 
and  confequence  of  the  arts,  has  fometlmes  perhaps  been  retarded  by  acciden¬ 
tal  circumftances  :  hut,  generally  fpeaking,  the  proportion  which  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  the  other  claffes  of  citizens  bears  in  any  fiate  to  that  of  its  hufbandmen, 
is  the  proportion  of  its  unfound  to  its  healthy  parts,  and  is  a  good-enoug’% 
barometer  whereby  to  meafure  its  degree  of  corruption.”  Jefferfo  n* 
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wl tat  is  the  origin  of  that  pride  and  foppery  which  in  fome 
countries  is  becoming  a  national  characteriftlc  ? — What  is  it 
that  fanftions  the  moft  paltry  paffions,  of  the  moft  con¬ 
temptible  of  our  fpecies, — but  the  example  of  the  great, 
and  the  periodical  details  of  court  dreffes  and  birth-night 
equipages  ?  What  is  the  fpring  of  that  fvftem  of  corrup¬ 
tion  which  enflaves  the  people,  which  debafes  the  legiflative 
body, — which  proftitutes  literature, — which  converts  the 
prefs  into  a  curie, — which  benumbs  public  principle, — which 
hath  even  taught  honed  men  to  fufpeft,  that  a  good  minifter 
mult  be  a  knave,  — what  is  the  fpring  of  thele  evils  but  the 
profpeef  of  lharing  the  fpoil  plundered  from  a  haraffed  and 
deluded  nation?  It  is  the  people  who  uphold  thefe  dread¬ 
ful  and  enormous  evils: — it  is  they  who  feed  the  flame  of 
pride  and  licentioufnefs :  and  if  they  will  not  rouze  from 
their  lethargy  ;  there  is  nothing  which  men  of  principle  can 
do,  but  ceale  to  be  partakers  in  their  guilt,  and  abandon 
them  to  the  effects  of  their  delufion.  And  can  men  of  prin¬ 
ciple  be  fatisiied  with  affording  fuch  encouragement  to  pro¬ 
fligacy  at  home, — with  being  the  inftruments  of  tyranny  and 
bloodihed  abroad  ?  Even  they  have  taken  a  part  in  fupprefs- 
ing  the  fpirit  of  liberty  in  Europe,  in  carrying  devaftation 
and  death  to  the  Indies.  Thev  may  remonftrate  : — but 

J _  v 

what  avail  their  remonftrances?  Thev  have  no  voice  in  the 
legiflature :  or  if  they  had;  the  clamours  of  thofe  who  fat¬ 
ten  upon  the  fpoil,  would  drown  their  voice.  They  cannot 
ceafe  to  be  abettors.;  but  by  cealing  to  be  fubjefts.  To  what 
Hates  thefe  obfervations  will  apply  ;  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
ftates  mult  judge:  and  how  far, the  conduct  here  recommend¬ 
ed  is  the  duty  of  any  individual,  his  own  confcience  muff  de¬ 
termine  :  but  to  many  fubjects  of  European  princes,  it  will 
appear  that  confcience  juftifies,  nay  even  demands  the 
facrifice. 


9.  It  is  the  mojl  p-romifing  method  which  the  religious  dijjentients 
of  Europe  can  adopt  to  awaken  and  convince  their  countrymen . 

It  is  their  boaff  in  fome  countries,  that  they  have  already 
done  much  in  diffufing  the  moft  important  principles  re- 
fpecting  the  rights,  the  interefts,  and  the  duties  of  citizens, 
that  they  have  gained  many  difcioles,  but  that  thev  have 
become  obnoxious  to  the  oppreft'ors  of  their  country,  and 
are  vilifted  bv  their  agents.  The  work  therefore  mult  be 
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carried  on  by  others.  Tho’  the  outcry  which  they  tell  us, 
is  raifed  againft  them,  hath  excited  an  attention  to  their 
principles,  and  gained  converts  of  men  of  a  free  and  firm 
tone  of  mind;  yet  it  will  not  convert  the  multitude.  The 
diflentients  have  laboured, — and  others  have  happily  enter¬ 
ed  into,  and  will  accomplifti  their  labours.  Seldom  have 
any  reformations  been  begun  and  completed  by  the  fame 
inftruments.  Nothing  would  now  have  an  equal  tendency 
to  awaken  the  nations  they  belong  to  from  their  dream,  with 
the  emigrations  of  induftrious  and  ufeful  citizens.  It  would 
be  like  the  reparation  of  ferious  chriftians,  from  an  anti- 
chriftian  church. 

10.  Thofe  who  are  attached  to  the  caufe  of  truth ,  ’will  have  the 

prf peel  of  fervhig  that  eauf . 

America  prefents  a  fine  held  for  the  diffufion  of  religious 
knowledge.  The  minds  of  the  people  are  not  fhackled  by 
articles  and  creeds.  Their  fenfes  are  not  captivated  by  the 
pomp  of  fuperffition, — nor  their  judgments  fettered  by  the 
trammels  of  authority.  In  America,  to  contend  for  the 
faith,  is  not  to  contend  for  power  : — to  publifh  the  truth,  is 
not  to  preach  fedition.  YVhilc  you  render  to  Caefar,  the 
things  that  are  CaTar’s,  you  may  render  to  God,  the  things 
that  are  God’s. 

SECONDLY, 

-  OF  THE  DISCOURAGEMENTS  AND  DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  SUR¬ 
MOUNTED  BY  PERSONS  LEAVING  EUROPE. 

Tliefe  will  readily  fuggeft  themfelves. 

Perfons  who  are  actuated  by  religious  or  by  political  con- 
fiderations,  muff  expert  that  their  undertaking  will  excite 
the  joy,  or  the  ridicule  of  their  adversaries.  But  if  they 
cannot  encounter  this;  they  are  but  ill  adapted  to  ferve  the 
caufe  of  liberty  and  virtue,  either  in  removing  or  in  con¬ 
tinuing  where  they  are. - All  mu  ft  exped  the  moft  pain¬ 

ful  feelings  in  feparating  themfelves  from  many  to  whom 
they  are  attached.  But  we  plead  for  emigration,"  only  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  feveral  families  can  agree  to  remove  and 
to  fettle  together.  In  that  cafe  many,  probably,  of  the 
more  valuable  connexions  would  ftill  be  retained, — the  bands 
of  friendihip  between  them  would  be  drawn  clofer, — and  to 

compenfate 


(  ) 


compenfate  for  the  diffolution  of  the  more  diftant  con¬ 
nexions,  new  attachments  would  naturally  be  formed  in  the 

new  fettlement. - If  it  be  propofed  to  fix  themfelves  in 

the  country;  it  mufi:  be  expefled  that  time  and  induftry  will 
be  requifite  to  procure  accommodations  equally  convenient 
with  thofe  to  which  they  are  accuftomed  in  Europe.  There 
mufi;  be  diligence  and  vigour  of  mind  to  form  an  agreeable 
eftablifhment  for  themfelves  and  their  families :  but  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  that  diligence  will  be  more  fubftantial  and  perma¬ 
nent  in  America  than  in  Europe.  We  addrefs  ourfelves  not 
to  perfons  of  indolent  and  diflipated  habits.  W e  with  to 
be  heard  by  thofe  only,  who  prefer  induftry  to  idlenefs, 
— the  calm  enjoyment  of  the  common  bounties  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  the  tormenting  purfuit  of  pre-eminence  and 
fplendor, — and  who  would  rather  fee  their  children  inherit 
that  virtue  which  is  the  offspring  of  exertion,  than  entail 
upon  them  luxury  and  artificial  diftinctions,  at  the  rifque 
of  entailing  profligacy,  or  pride,  or  infignificance  of 
character. 

However,  we  fhall  not  wonder  if  fome,  whofe  judgment 
we  refpect,  and  of  whofe  gooddifpofitions  we  cannot  entertain 
a  doubt,  fhould  at  once  pronounce  our  propofal  mere  quix- 
otifm  :  for  it  is  common  to  charge  with  quixotifm,  any 
fingular  undertaking,  the  means  of  accomplifhing  which  we 
do  not  difcern, — the  effects  of  which  are,  at  firft  view,  in- 
veloped  in  darknefs.  But  it  cannot  be  quixotifm  to  think 
of  removing  to  a  country,  which  hath  welcomed  millions  of 
ftrangers  within  a  century  and  a  half.  It  cannot  be  quix¬ 
otifm  to  diredl  one’s  attention,  for  inftance,  to  a  flate,  which 
at  the  commencement  of  eleven  years  was  a  foreft,  and  at 
the  conclufion  of  them  exhibited  an  extenfive  fettlement, 
divided  into  feven  populous  counties.,  affording  the  comforts 
of  life  to  an  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants.*  We  conceive, 
therefore,  that  men  of  fober  thought,  who  can  appreciate 
the  weight  of  important  faffs,  will  think  themfelves  jufti- 
fied  in  propofing  the  queftion,  Whether  America  afford 
profpecfs  fufficient  to  induce  Europeans  to  forfake  their 
native  country?  This  is  the  queftion  we  propofe :  and 
we  will  purfue  the  proper  means  of  getting  it  refolved. 
There  may  be  difcouragements  which  we  do  not  anti¬ 
cipate  :  there  may  be  difficulties,  which  muft  be  encoun- 
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tered  by  other  talents  than  fuch  as  are  poffefled  by  thofe 
who  may  think  of  a  removal.  Let  them  fufpencl  their 
judgments.  Let  them  be  neither  fo  attached  to  their  native 
foil,  as  to  think  it  incomparable  : — nor  fo  prejudiced  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  any  foreign  foil  as  at  once  to  give  it  the  preference, 
without  examing  whether  it  be  adapted  to  their  taftes,  their 
powers,  and  their  habits.  However,  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  would  proceed  are  not  inconfiderabie.  They  are  limi- 
lar  to  thofe,  upon  which  their  forefathers  retired  to  the  new 
world :  but  in  the  eye  of  prudence  and  caution,  hill  more 
juftifiable  ;  for  they  had  to  make  a  new  and  hazardous  ex¬ 
periment  of  which  their  pofterity  may  reap  the  benefit ;  they 
had  difficulties  to  encounter,  which  the  latter  cannot  meet ; 
and  they  have  fmoothed  the  way  to  more  fortunate  ad¬ 
venturers.  It  is  true  we  ftill  -indulge  the  hope,  that  Europe 
is  not  loft.  But  when  we  conftder  what  a  multitude  are 
deeply  interefted  hi  maintaining  a  fyftem  of  artifice  and 
oppreffion, — how  many  are  irrecoverably  fwallowed  up  in 
the  vortex  of  corruption, — how  many  more  are  drawn  (to 
themfelves  infenfibly,)  within  its  influence, — when  we  con- 
ilder  how  much  the  reafon  of  the  community  is  perverted 
by  the  habitual  contempletion  of  privilege  without  merit,  of 
honour  without  refpeCt ability,  and  of  popularity  without 
virtue  *, — we  fear,  no  radical  reformation  will  ever  be 
'  effected  but  by  means  of  a  revolution. 


THIRDLY. 


THE  MOST  ELIGIBLE  COUNTRY  FOR  REMOVING  TO. 

We  have  hitherto  been  fpeaking  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  the  United  States  of  America  are  the  country  to  which 
emigrants  from  Europe  would  think  of  removing.  Were 
a  ftngle  family  about  to  remove,  from  any  other  European 
ftate  j  France,  perhaps,  would  be  preferred  on  account  of 
its  vicinity.  But  for  a  confiderable  number,  the  cafe  is 
otherwife.  Thofe  connections  which  endear  to  them,  their 
native  country,  accompany  in  fome  degree  the  emigrants, 
and  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  difference  between 
three  hundred  and  three  thoufand  miles,  can  be  little  more 
than  ideal :  they  would  not  think  of  vifiting  the  foil  on 
which  they  were  born  in  one  cafe  more  than  in  the  other. 

America, 
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America,  in  itfelf,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  more  eligible 
{filiation  for  the  following  reafons. 

1.  The  language  of  France,  would  prove  a  great  incon¬ 
venience  to  moft  of  thole  who  would  remove. 

2.  The  Americans  have  preferred  all  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  Engiifh  laws,  both  in  the  fpirit  of  their  decilions,  and 
in  the  form  of  proceedings. 

3.  The  national  character  and  manners  of  the  French, 
would  be  lefs  fuitable  than  thofe  of  the  Americans,  to  the 
tafte  and  habits  of  their  neighbours. 

o 

4.  The  French  are  more  diifolute  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States  The  influence  of  the  old  government  upon 
their  manners,  yet  continues,  and  for  a  time  will  continue. 

5.  Land  is  more  plentiful,  more  fertile,  and  cheaper  in 
America  than  in  France. 

6.  Should  a  national  church  continue  eftablifhed  in  France; 
proteftants  will  confider  it  as  a  hardlhip  to  be .  compelled 
to  fupport  the  catholic  religion, — and  will  certainly  find 
themfeves  more  at  cafe  in  a  country  in  which  no  contrihu- 
tion  to  fupport  religion  is  required,  but  what  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  confluence  dictate. 


FOURTHLY, 

THE  MEANS  OF  CARRYING  A  PLAN  OF  EMIGRATION 

INTO  EXECUTION. 

1.  Let  a  trade  of  land  (in  Kentucky,  for  inflance)  be  pur- 
chafed,  and  confidered  as  divided  into  fhares  of  100  or  1000 
acres  each.  LTpon  taking  actual  poflefiion  of  it,  let  the 
{hares  be  afligned  to  the  feveral  proprietors,  according  to 
feme  equitable  rule.  Let  the  choice  depend  upon  lot,  for 
example.  Even  Englifhmen  may  venture  upon  this  ftep : 
as  on  account  of  the  rapid  increafe  of  population,  they  may 
be  morally  certain  of  felling  their  fhare  hereafter  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  price  ;  fhould  they  not  occupy  it  themfelves. 

The  following  advertifement  appeared  in  the  Gazetteer, 
of  Thurfday  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  1792. 

“  To  beloldby  private  contract,  by  Mefirs.  Spurrier  and 
Phipps,  or  exchanged  for  real  or  perfonal  eflates,  at  caili 
price,  two  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  land,  in  fine  {filiations 
in  America  ;  either  together  or  in  the  following  feparate 
parcels ;  viz. 


30973  Acres 
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30973  Acres  of  land  lying  in  Fayette  comity,  Kentucky 
one  of  the  united  dates  of  North  America,  by  patent, 
bearing  date  the  4th  day  of  January,  1786. 

22,000  Acres  adjoining  the  above,  and  patented  at  the 
fame  time. 

609  Acres  Fayette  county,  date  of  Kentucke,  by  patent, 
bearing  date  the  21ft  day  of  January,  1788. 


2,000  Ditto,  ditto, 

2,500  Ditto,  ditto, 

740  Ditto,  ditto, 

2,500  Ditto,  ditto, 

7,987  Ditto,  ditto, 

3,630  Ditto,  ditto, 

14,950  Ditto,  ditto, 

10,000  Ditto;  ditto, 

20,000  Ditto, 


13th  day  of  April,  1786. 
ditto, 
ditto. 

1 2th  day  of  April, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

- 1  ith  ditto, 
ditto. 


ditto, 

3,000  Acres  Ohio  country,  Virginia,  9th  January, 
1786. 

4,000  Acres  Harrifon  County,  ditto. 

;c,ooo  Acres  on  the  Waters  of  Green  River,  in  Nelfon 
Comity,  State  of  Kentucke  located,  furveyed  and  regidered, 
and  will  be  patenteed,  at  the  option  of  the  purchafer.  ' 
Enquire  af  Melds.  Spurrier  and  Phipps,  Copthall-court, 
Throgmorton-dreet,  London. 

N.  B.  To  prevent  unneceffary  applications,  the  very 
lowed:  cadi  price  is  2s.  per  acre,  or  iool.  per  1000  acres.” 

2.  Let  a  committee  be  appointed  by  thofe  who  have  be-*, 
come  purchafers  of  land  in  America,  or  who  have  any  views 
of  removing,  to  make  fuch  enquiries  as  are  neceffary  to  en¬ 
tire  the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking.  Let  them  enquire,  ia 
what  date  are  to  be  found  the  greateft  natural,  civil,  and 
religious  advantagei.  Let  them  enquire,  for  example,  into  the 
price  of  land  in  different  fituations,  and  under  different  circum- 
dances  ; — the  expences  of  building, — the  leading  objects  of 
the  American  farmer,  in  the  dtuation  which  fhouid  be  fixed 
upon — his  implements  of  hufbandry, — the  ufe  made  of 
newly  invented  machines  for  fowing, — hoeing, — threfhing*. 

Let 


*  There  is  a  threfhing  machine  invented,  by  Colonel  Anderfon  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  delivers  fix  bufhels  per  hour,  fit  for  the  Miller.  He  expedts 
to  be  able  to  deliver  from  one  hundred  to  130  bufhels  a  day.  Young’s  An¬ 
nals  of  Agriculture,  v.  17.  p.  207 ,  Mr,  PatterfoB,  of  Wiflableton,  (Old  Eng¬ 
land) 
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Let  them  enquire  in  what  particular,  employments,  hands 
are  moil  wanted, — into  the  price  of  labour,  provifion s, 
houfhold  utenfils*,  &c. — what  articles  might  be  moft  ad- 
VJmtageoufly  taken  from  Europe.  Let  them  obtain  a  ftate- 
ment  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  fixing  in  new  land, 
and  in  land  partly  cleared  and  built  upon.  Let  them  inform 
themfelves  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  in  any  given 
dtuation, — of  the  proportion  which  day-labourers  bear  to 
proprietors  of  land,  and  to  tradefmen, — whether  the  labour¬ 
ing  clafs  be  fo  ignorant  as  the  poor  in  this  part  of  the  world, 

- — in  what  manner  agreements  between  fervants  and  mailers 
leaving  Europe  mull  be  framed,  in  order  to  have  a  legal 
confirmation  in  America,  and  upon  what  conditions  they 
might  be  made,  fo  as  to  be  mutually  fatisfaftory  to  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned.  Indeed  it  would  be  of  iignal  fervice  to 
obtain  the  hiftory  of  a  few  fettlers, — as,  (for  inflance)  the 
property  with  which  they  began, — the  date  of  their  family, 
manner  of  living, — prefent  ftock.  Let  them,  after  having 
made  thefe  and  other  enquiries,  propofe  luch  a  plan  as 
appears  to  them  mod  likely  to  fuit  the  circumflances  of 
thofe  engaged  in  the  undertaking. 

3.  To  procure  accurate  information  refpefling  the  above 
and  other  particulars,  and  to  fix  upon  a  tracl  of  country 
for  the  emigrants  to  fettle  in,  or  at  lead  to  furnifh  a  chart 
and  minute  defeription  of  that  which  he  coniiders  the  mod 
eligible  j  let  the  committee  be  empowered  to  fend  if  necedary 
a  proper  perfon  for  the  purpofe  to  America. 

4.  In  order  to  carry  this  object  into  execution,  let  thofe 
who  are  able,  enter  into  a  fubfeription  5  or  the  expence  may 
be  defrayed  by  a  rate  of  fo  much  per  cent  upon  all  the  land 
purchafed  by  the  adociation. 

5.  It  would  facilitate  the  removal  of  perfons  podeded  of 
little  or  no  property ;  were  every  one  who  thinks  of  it,  to 
fubferibe  a  imall  fum  (lay  dx-pence)  weekly.  Let  the 

land)  has  a  Mill  which  threfhes  from  eight  to  16  bufhels  of  wheat  per  hour. 
(p.198)  Charles  Mordaunt,  Efq.  of  Halfall,  threfhes  and  prepares  wheat 
for  the  Miller,  by  a  Mill,  at  the  rate  of  300  bulhels  a  day.  It  is  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  a  twelve  feet  water  wheel,  three  feet  wide,  with  nine  feet  head  of 
water,  (p.  363.)  There  is  a  machine  invented  by  Capt.  Bentinck,  for  draw¬ 
ing  up  trees  by  the  roots,  which,  worked  by  four  men,  pulls  large  elms,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  preparation  of  the  earth,  in  from  twelve  to  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes,  fufficiently  high  for  carting  off.  (v.  18.  p.  164.)  One  was  fent  to 
Florida. 

*  An  anfwer  to  many  of  thefe  queflions  may  be  found  in  the  following 
•bfervation*,  and  account  of  Kentucky, 
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•money  thus  fubfbribed  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  fome  re- 
fponlible  perfon  j  and  when  the  majority  of  the  lubfcribers 
determine  to  carry  their  intentions  into  execution,  let  the 
fund  railed  by  thefe  fubferiptions  and  the  intereft  of  them, 
be  divided  among  the  furviving  fubferibers,  ‘  to  defray  in- 
,  part  the  expences  of  their  voyage.  If  any  fubferiber 
changing  his  intentions,  determine  to  remain  in  Europe,  or 
if  any  one  having  begun  to  fubferibe,  difeontinue  his  con- 
tribution  *,  his  money  fhould  be  forfeited. 

6.  Upon  a  removal,  let  all  the  members  of  the  company 
enter  into  fuch  an  agreement  with  one  another,  as  will 
enfure  a  mutual  provilion  for  their  wants,  and  render  the 
abilities  and  talents  of  every  individual  of  fcrvice  to  the 
whole.  Some  regulations  fhould  be  eftablifhed  to  prevent 
all  the  more  eligible  lituations  in  the  propofedfettlement  from 
being  engrofTcd  by  thofe  of  the  greateft  property. 

Perions  emigrating  in  this  manner  upon  mature  enquiry 
and  deliberation,  and  forming  a  focietv  among  themfelves, 
•would  probably  never  feel  that  diflat isfaction  which  fome 
Have  exprefled  in  removing  to  America. 


Senflble  that  perfons  who  feel  themfelves  inclined  to 
adopt  cur  views,  will  naturally  wifh  to  fee  fome  account 
of  the  country  to  which  we  are  calling  their  attention  \  we 
Have  fubjoined  the  following  fhort  defeription  of  Kentucky, 
which  is  lately  become  one  of  the  united  dates  pf  America. 
The  reprefentations  which  are  given  of  that  territory,  are 
pleafing,  almoft  beyond  parallel.  We  confefs  that  we 
fhould  doubt  the  truth  of  them  j  were  it  pofiible  to  doubt 
when  the  fame  facts  are  related  by  fo  many  witneffes,  fo 
well  qualified  to  give  accounts  which  may  be  depended  upon. 
Inilay  has  fpent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  country 
which  be  hath  undertaken  to  deferibe.  His  accounts  are 
likewife  frequently  minute  and  particular. — If  pidlurefque  and 
romantick  clefcriptions  of  that  country  be  ever  given  by 
travellers  ;  we  with  not  to  avail  ourfelves  of  fuch  deferip- 
tions..  What  is  enchanting  to  the  vifltant,  may  be  com- 
fortlefs  to  the  let  tier.  Our  arguments  hand  upon  a  different 
foundation.  If  in  calling  our  eyes  over  a  country,  we  be- 
Hold  fertility  of  foil,  nmplicitv  of  manners,  equality  of 


Highs  -  upon  thefe  would  we  fix  our  attention. 
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